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'Hie  Unconquerable  Spirit  Of 
Three  Blind  Men 

Despite  the  Loss  of  Sight,  These  Representatives  of  the  New  York  Life 
Are  Achieving  Such  Success  as  Puts  to  Shame 
the  Salesmanship  of  More  Fortunate  Agents 


SOMEONE,  somewhere,  once  said 
something  to  this  effect: 
"Success  consists,  not  in  hold- 
ing a  good  hand,  but  in  playmg  a  poor 
hand  well.'' 

It's  hard  to  disagree  with  such  a 
declaration  because  so  many  men 
have  achieved  b'g  things  atter  being 
handed  a  "raw  deal"  by  Dame 
Nature. 

"Pope  was  a  hunchback,"  says  a 
letter  from  a  bond  house  to  its  sales- 
men. "Carlyle  had  chronic  indiges- 
tion and  melancholia.  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  was  a  consumptive  and 
wrote  most  of  his  books  in  bed.  Dan- 
iel Webster  was  too  timid  to  recite  in 
school.  Booker  T.  Washington  was 
a  negro  and  a  pauper.  E.  H.  Harri- 
man  at  the  time  of  his  greatest  bat- 
tles and  achievements  was  a  physical 
invalid. 

"Alibis!  Alibis!  Alibis!  But 
never  used.    Never  thought. 

"The  road  to  great  achievements 
is  peopled  with  cringing  alibis,  whin- 
ing, winking,  enticing,  whispering  of 
eas  er  by-paths,  tempting  by  their 
insidious  allurements  to  divert  the 
traveler  from  his  objective,  and 
promising  to  excuse  his  failure." 

Total  blindness  is  the  alibi  that 
could  be  pleaded  by  Paul  Kerr  of 
Maryville,  Tennessee;  Julius  Jonas 


of  New  York  City,  and  James  E.  Mc- 
Cormick  of  Modesto,  California.  All 
were  once  in  possession  of  all  their 
faculties.  But  Fate,  in  accidental 
robe,  dealt  each  of  them  "a  poor 
hand."  With  hope,  and  everything 
eise  out  of  sight,  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  give  up  the  fight. 

But  Kerr  and  Jones  and  McCor- 
mick  are  not  "quitters." 

Consequently,  they  have  contin- 
ued to  play  the  game.  Each  carries 
a  New  York  Life  rate  book,  and  each 
is  producing  such  results  as  put  to 
shame  the  efforts  of  thousands  who 
never  have  known  what  handicaps 
really  are. 

If  we  tell  of  their  success,  you  who 
are  in  possession  of  all  your  faculties 
may  became  dissatisfied  with  your 
own  accomplishments ;  but  we  are 
going  to  take  the  chance  because  the- 
story  also  will  make  you  wake  up  in 
the  morning,  saying:  "This  is  an- 
other day.  I  will  do  more  and  better 
toaay  than  I  did  yesterday." 

In  the  first  place,  each  of  the  men 
of  whom  we  write  lost  his  sight  in 
an  accident.  None  of  them  knew 
anything  about  life  insurance  until 
after  they  became  blind.  None  of 
them  enjoyed  a  wide  circle  of  influ- 
ential friends  upon  whom  they  could 
rely  for  help.  None  of  them  wanted 
charity. 
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Each  began  his  career  as  a  sales- 
man of  life  insurance  under  varying 
conditions — Jonas  in  the  midst  of 
Manhattan's  four  million,  McCormick 
in  a  town  of  11,000  souls  on  the  Paci- 
fic Coast,  Kerr  in  a  small  town  in 
Tennessee.  But  each  has  proved 
that  determination  defeats  diificult- 
les  whenever  and  wherevr  met. 

Mr.  Kerr  is  now  in  his  fourth  year 
with  the  New  York  Life,  and  has 
made  the  "Big  Club"  three  times  in 
a  row.  That  is  to  say,  his  paid-for 
personal  production  has  exceeded 
^1)200,000  each  year  since  he  started 
despite  inexperience,  despite  blind- 
ness. 

As  though  to  aggravate  his  diffi- 
culties, a  large  aluminum  plant  in  his 
town  was  forced  to  close  down  just 
as  he  was  entering  upon  his  second 
year.  But  half  the  people  in  Mary- 
vJle  worked  in  this  particular  plant. 
It  was  a  bad  blow  to  the  town — and 
to  Mr.  Kerr,  who  previously  had  de- 
pended upon  the  aluminum  workers 
for  signed  applications. 

No  doubt  he  lamented  his  luck. 
But  he  also  decided  on  a  bold  stroke. 
He  would  change  his  circle  of  pros- 
pects. The  gates  to  the  aluminum 
plant  were  closed ;  but  the  roads  in 
that  section  of  Tennessee  st'll  were 
open,  and  flanked  with  farmhouses. 
So  he  bought  an  automobile,  placed 
Mrs.  Kerr  in  the  driver's  seat,  and 
h.t  the  "Prospect  Trail." 

During  the  ensuing  twelve  months, 
he  produced  116  applications  for  a 
total  of  $278,000— one-half  of  them 
on  the  lives  of  women.  That's  an 
average  of  more  than  two  applica- 
tions a  week,  which  is  "going  some" 
when  it  is  remembered  how  hard 
some  men  strive  to  score  "An  App 
A  Week." 

Mr.  Kerr  beat  the  $200,000  goal 
again  last  year,  and  has  paid  for 
$130,000  during  the  first  five  months 
of  this  year.  Considering  that  he 
fet«  most  of  his  busmess  in  rural 
territory,  and  that  the  farmer  is 
more  aule  to  buy  after  he  has  har- 
v^pf^d  his  crops,  it  is  reasonable  to 
anticipate  that  Mr.  Kerr  will  mam- 
tam  his  production  pace  during  the 
remaining  months  of  1923.  Which 
means  (unless  our  arithmetic  is  bad) 
that  this  extraordinary  man  of  Ten- 
nessee will  this  year  reach  and  pass 
'    $300,000  in  personal  production. 


Mr.  McCormick  has  completed  five 
years'  service  with  the  New  York 
Life,  and  like  Mr.  Kerr  depends  up- 
on his  wife  to  pilot  him  into  paths 
where  business  is  likely  to  be  found. 
During  his  first  year  he  was  success- 
ful to  only  a  limited  degree.  But 
persistent  plugging  enabled  him  to 
"make"  the  100,000  Club  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  in  1920  he  achieved 
membership  in  the  $200,000  Club. 
Again  in  '21  he  was  a  club  member, 
but  was  handicapped  last  year  by  the 
illness  of  his  loyal  co-worker,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  his  production  fell 
below  normal. 

Mr.  Jonas  has  been  carrying  a  rate 
book  only  a  few  months,  but  already 
has  produced  buiness  in  sufficient 
volume  to  prove  that  his  is  a  will  as 
unconquerable  as  they  come.  H.s 
colleagues  m  the  42nd  Street  Branch, 
New  York  City,  say  he  would  write 
a  great  deal  more  business  than  he 
does,  save  that  he  spends  so  much  of 
his  time  inculcating  other  blind  per- 
sons with  the  idea  that  lack  of  sight 
is  not  a  hopeless  handicap. 

Nor  is  any  handicap  hopeless,  for 
that  matter,  be  it  a  physical  impair- 
ment or  one  of  the  intangible  a:ilic- 
tions  to  which  so  many  men  are  heir. 
Commenting  on  the  careers  of  Mes- 
srs. Kerr,  Jonas  and  McCormick. 
ViCe  President  Thomas  A.  Bucmer 
of  the  New  York  Liie  declared  that 
"character  is  often  developed  by  a 
handicap  because  opposition  creates 
determ.'nation." 

"Be  thankful  if  you  have  a  han- 
dicap of  some  sort,"  he  advises. 
"Who  hasn't?" 

The  success  of  a  great  many  men 
already  has  been  cited  in  this  story 
to  prove  that  this  is  true.  The  list 
could  be  prolonged  indefinitely.  De- 
mosthenes, for  example,  who  concen- 
trated on  correcting  his  stuttering 
with  such  rare  determination  that  he 
became  the  greatest  orator  in 
Athens.  Or  take  the  case  of  the  late 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  who  attributed  his 
longevity  to  the  misfortune  of  a  poor 
digestion.  As  a  student  in  school, 
he  was  so  frail  it  was  doubted  wheth- 
er he  could  survive  more  than  a  few 
years.  Later,  during  the  Civil  War, 
h's  stomach  trouble  was  further  ag- 
gravated. 

Yet  his  very  lack  of  strength  and 
a  poor  digestion  forced  him  to  such 
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rigid  conservatism  and  to  such  care- 
ful attention  to  his  diet  that  he  Hved 
to  the  ripe  old  age  of  87  and  carried 
with  ease  a  considerable  load  of 
honors. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  without  naming 
other  similar  examples,  that  the 
liabilities  which  nature  imposes  upon 
men  frequently  become  their  great- 
est assets.  That  is  to  say,  the  bigger 
the  barriers,  the  harder  the  resolute 
man  tries  to  overcome  them.  It 
doesn't  make  any  difference  whether 
your  afflictions  are  purely  physical, 
as  in  the  case  of  Demosthenes,  Car- 
dinal Gibbons  and  the  New  York  Life 
men  herein  mentioned,  or  whether 
they  are  intangible  impairments  af- 
fect ng  your  mental  and  moral  fibre. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  that  you 
admit  to  yourself  your  shortcomings 
and  weak  points ;  then  concentrate 
upon  correcting  them  with  as  great 
determination  as  that  with  which 
these  blind  salesmen  have  tackled 
life  underwrit'ng. 

It  may  be  that  you  have  over- 
looked the  factors  which  are  holding 
y3u  back.  Is  your  knowledge  of  lite 
insurance  as  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive as  it  should  be?  Are  you 
permitting  timidity  to  keep  you  away 
from  door  knobs?  Have  you  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  putting  off  unt'l 
tomorrow  the  th"ngs  that  should  be 
done  today  ?  Are  you  able  to  concen- 
trate on  one  task  long  enough  to 
carry  it  through  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion? Are  you  overlooking  op- 
portunities in  your  own  back  yard 
because  of  the  lure  of  distant  hunt- 
ing grounds?  Do  you  indulge  in  any 
habits  which  steal  away  time  and 
thought — billiards,  cards,  golf,  debu- 
tantes? Do  you  make  the  mistake 
of  feeling  sorry  for  yourself,  wasting 
precious  hours  in  the  depths  of  de- 
spondency ? 

If  your  success  is  being  interfered 
with  by  any  one  of  these  traits,  don't 
try  to  excuse  yourself  by  saying, 
"Yes,  I  know  I  do  this  or  that ;  but  I 
can't  help  it — it's  just,  my  nature." 

Bah!  Even  nature  is  a  weak  and 
puny  thing  as  compared  with  will 
power.  While  you  are  trying  to 
think  up  a  good  alibi  for  not  doing 
better  than  you  do,  a  hundred  other 
less  fortunate  men  are  smiling  and 
succeeding  in  the  face  of  handicaps 


that  make  your  mountains  look  like 
molehills. — American  Insurance  Di- 
gest and  Insurance  iMonitor. 


SCHOOLBOY  DEFINITIONS 

Among  the  blunders  reported  from 
schools  are  the  following:  "Bigamy 
is  when  a  man  tries  to  serve  two 
masters."  "The  law  following  only 
one  wife  is  called  monotony."  The 
liver  is  an  infernal  organ  of  the 
body."  "The  priest  and  the  levite 
passed  on  the  other  side  because  the 
man  had  been  robbed  already."  "Sol- 
diers live  in  a  fort :  where  their  wives 
live  is  called  a  fortress."  "The  wife 
of  a  prime  minister  is  called  a  pri- 
mate." "The  blood  vessels  are  the 
veins,  arteries  and  artilleries."  "A 
ruminating  animal  is  one  that  chews 
its  cubs."  "The  masculine  of  vixen 
is  vicar." — Ex. 


PROSTECTING     THE  INVESTMENT 

Abraham  Lincoln  humorously  said  of  a 
poor  neighbor's  assets,  "He  has  a  wife  and 
two  children  which  I  should  think  were 
worth  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  any  man." 

A  family  is  indeed  a  golden  investment 
and  needs  the  same  protection  and  care  that 
any  investment  requires. 

For  three  generations  the  editors  of  The 
Youth's  Companion  have  felt  the  same  re- 
sponsibility to  the  families  of  subscribers 
as  if  those  families  were  their  own.  In 
taking  a  [subscription  they  have  accepted  a 
trust;  they  have  done  their  part  to  see  that 
the  family  investment  increased  in  value 
through  the  development  of  character  and 
a  taste  for  the  good  things  in  life. 

The  52  issues  of  1925  will  be  crowded 
with  serial  stories,  short  stories,  editorials, 
poetry,  facts  and  fun.  Subscribe  now  and 
receive : 

1.  The  Youth's  Companion — 52  issues  in 
1925. 

2.  All  the  remaining  issues  of  1924. 

3.  The  Companion  Home  Calendar  for  1925. 

(Sent  only  on  request.)    All  for  $2.50 

4.  Or  include  McCall's  Magazine,  the 
monthly  authority  on  fashions.  Both 
publications,  only  $3.00. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION, 
Commonwealth  Ave.  &  St.  Paul  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


The  best  is  always  the  cheapest — poor 
quality  is  expensive  at  any  price — quality  is 
always  first  with  us. — Sel. 
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OTHERS  read  to  their  chil- 
dren as  often  as  they  can. 
Children  read  to  their  teach- 
ers in  school  day  in  and  day 
out  for  years.  Yet  children,  after 
they  begin  to  read,  go  so  slowly 
through  their  readers,  First  Second, 
Third,  etc.,  and  make  such  hard  work 
of  it,  so  long.  Must  learning  to  read 
easily,  with  pleasure,  be  a  task  of 
years?    Is  there  a  better  way? 

A  few  years  ago,  Margaret,  six 
years  old,  was  for  some  weeks  at  a 
summer  cottage  with  her  grand- 
father. They  read  together  the  "Hol- 
low Tree  Inn,"  books  by  Albert  B:g- 
elow  Paine,  for  Margaret  had  begun 
to  read.  Some  of  the  experiences  of 
Mr.  Crow  and  Mr.  Rabbit  were  read 
over  and  over  again.  Before  long 
she  was  reading  by  herself  and  was 
using  words  unusual  for  a  ch  Id. 
Wh2n  she  went  home  she  found  in 
the  I'brary  a  translat  on  of  Vergil's 
Aene"d  and  begun  reading  it  and  tell- 
ing about  it  at  the  tabie. 

The  writer,  a  teacher  of  Educa- 
tion and  Psychology  for  many  years, 
was  puzzled  by  Margaret's  rapid 
progress  in  reading.  it  was  too 
great  for  any  unusual  brightness  to 
account  for  it.  Months  afterwird 
the  solution  came  as  a  flash.  Mi^"- 
garet  sat  in  her  grandfather's  lap 
and  ins'sted  upon  following  the  read- 
ing with  her  eyes,  which  she  could  do 
easily  as  the  type  was  large. 

Seeing  and  Hearing 
Margaret  wanted  to  see  what  she 
heard.  She  was  right.  Reading  is  but 
transferring  meaning  from  sounds, 
ear-symbols,  to  letters,  eye-symbols. 
She  had  both  at  once  with  every 
word  and  so  knew  both  by  sound  and 
by  s  ght.  She  was  gettmg  her  writ- 
ten language  from  the  spoken. 

In  this  method  there  were  also 
other  conditions  that  helped  her  rapid 
progress  in  reading:  The  printed 
words  came  to  her  eye  with  the  usual 
rap  dity  of  speech,  a  n-jcessary  condi- 
tion for  the  flash  of  thought  through 
words  spoken  or  written.  She  was 
adding  all  the  time  also  to  her  spoken 
language. 

The  natural  tones  or  the  voice  of 
the  reader  gave    meaning    to  both 


spoken  or  written  words.  Tones 
mean  more  to  children  than  to  grown 
ups. 

Some  scenes  in  the  "Hollow  Tree 
Inn"  were  gone  over  again  and  again. 
The  words  became  familiar. 

The  scenes  and  charaters  were 
within  her  experience  or  imagination, 
a  very  necessary  condition  of  learn- 
ing to  read,  too  often  disregarded. 

Under  these  conditions  and  by  the 
words  she  knew,  Margaret  got  the 
meaning  and  use  of  the  words  she 
did  not  know,  just  as  ail  of  us  have 
learned  ninety-nine-nundredths  of 
the  words  we^  speak  anci  write.  She 
was  getting  her  written  language  in 
the  same  way  that  she  had  learned 
her  spoken  language,  fmiiing  the  un- 
knov^n  by  the  known. 

Nor  is  this  a  solitary  case  or  mere 
theory.  The  writer  has  tried  it  on 
with  readers  of  different  grades  and 
the  improvement  was  marked.  Read- 
ing, ability  to  find  the  picture  and 
thought  of  another,  comes  to  the 
child  by  putting  words  together  for 
sense  by  the  eye,  not  by  hearing,  nor 
by  the  stumbling  pronunc'ation  of  a 
class  exercise. 

Home  and  School  Reading 

Mother,  father,  older  brotner  or 
sister  and  child,  therefore,  should 
bfc'th  read  from  the  book,  one  read- 
ing and  speaking,  and  the  other 
hearing  and  reading,  if  reading  fac  1- 
ity  is  to  be  gained.  The  ga  n  is 
worth  having  two  books,  if  there  is 
no  other  way. 

In  schools  teacher  and  pupils  can 
have  the  same  book  and  the  privilege 
of  reading  with  each  other.  That 
should  transform  the  usual  reading 
exercise.  Let  the  teaciier  read  aloud 
and  well  the  day's  lesson  while  the 
class  follow  with  both  ear  and  eye. 
Then  let  both  go  over  .t  aga'n  silent- 
ly. Clear  up  the  meaning  of  words 
new  to  the  class.  After  the  reading 
of  some  paragraph  silent'y,  ask  what 
they  saw,  the  picture  tiie  words  gave 
them.  Now  they  are  ready  for  the 
oral  reading  and  can  do  it. 

Sometimes  use  a  whole  period  for 
silent  work,  going  over  a  half  a  doz- 
en past  lessons,  or  taking  up  new 
reading,  not  too  difficult  for  silent 
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reading.  Time  the  turning  of  pages 
to  speed  up  the  slow  ones.  Go  over 
a  reader  thus  with  them  a  half  a 
dozen  times  if  that  is  the  best  that 
can  be  done.  Devise  some  new  pur- 
pose each  time  over.  Read  with  the 
class  all  the  books  su  .table  that  you 
can  get  .your  hands  on. 

If  there  is  a  backward  or  a  for- 
eign child,  have  one  ox  the  class  sit 
by  him  and  follow  with  finger  or 
pencil  the '  teacher's  reading.  The 
child  will  catch  on,  learn  to  read  by 
reading. 

Reading  is  the  key  to  all  other 
studies,  to  all  knowledge.  Magnify  it 
in  the  school.  It  is  one  way  out  for 
the  country  school.  Try  reading 
with  the  class  the  arithmetic,  the 
geography,  the  history  lesson  for  the 
next  day.    It  will  pay  surprisingly. 

— Berea  College. 


Linotype  Operating  Offers 

Opportunity  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Linotype  operating  long  has  been 
recognized  as  an  excellent  feM  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  Many  deaf  and 
dumb  people  have  taken  up  work  at 
the  keyboard  with  entirely  satisfac- 
tory results.  A  considerable  number 
of  such  operators  are  holding  down 
good  positions  today,  and  a  lot  more 
are  serving  their  apprenticeship  at 
the  keyboard. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  fifty  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  North  A- 
merica  are  teaching  Lmotype  operat- 
ing, and  various  other  public  and 
private  institutions  are  offering  deaf- 
mutes  the  opportunity  to  become 
workers  on  the  Linotype. 

To  hundreds  of  deaf  and  dumb 
people  annually  the  Linotype  offers 
a  way  out — a  chance  for  considerable 
success. 

In  the  plant  of  the  News,  Mont- 
gomery, W.  Va.,  a  Model  14  Linotype 
is  being  operated  in  a  highly  satis- 
factory way  by  Homer  P.  Flaherty, 
a  deaf-mute. 

But,  for  that  matter,  Flaherty, 
who  is  fifty-two  years  old,  has  been 
operating  Linotypes  that  way  for  the 
last  twenty-one  years.  I  ■ 

'T  first  learned  the  Junior  Lino- 
types," says  Flaherty,  "then  others; 
but  I  like  the  new  one  best  of  all." 


Abraham  "Richma-h;  forty-five  years 
old,  a  deaf-mute,  has  been  operating 
Linotypes  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
for  the  last  nineteen  years  for  the 
Tribune,  Altoona,  Pa. 

"Mr.  Richman,"  says  V.  D.  Houck, 
former  general  manager  of  the  Tri- 
bune, is  a  very  proficient  operator, 
capable  of  producing  the  most  intri- 
cate composition.  He  is  a  very  satis- 
factory workman,  and  his  proofs  are 
exceptionally  free  from  errors.  He 
can  easily  be  made  to  understand  any 
composition  instructions,  and  is 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  me- 
chanism of  the  Linotype.  There  are 
few  if  any  more  competent  operators 
than  "Abe." 

Richman  was  born  in  Russ^'an  Po- 
land. When  five  years  of  age  he 
came  to  America  w.'th  Ms  parents. 
A  deaf-mute,  he  was  educated  at  Mt. 
Airy  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Ph  ladel- 
ph'a.  When  the  Linotype  was  in- 
stalled there  (said  to  be  the  first 
school  for  the  deaf  to  give  pupils  an 
opportunity  to  learn  the  t?ade) ,  he 
ietu^ned  for  a  post  graduate  course 
in  linotyp'ng. 

Four  years  he  worked  on  the  Com- 
merical-Gazette  (later  the  Gazette- 
T  mes)  of  Pittsburgh,  then  for  the 
Gazette  and  Bulletin  of  Williams- 
port,  the  Mirror  of  Altoona,  and,  for 
the  last  nineteen  years,  for  the  Al- 
toona Tribune.  For  the  last  nineteen 
years,  he  has  set  all  the  six  point 
stock  reports,  market  quotations, 
sport  matter  and  classified  ads  for 
the  Tribune. 

He  has  helped  eight  other  deaf- 
mutes  to  become  operators,  for  he 
believes  Linotype  operat'no-  to  be  the 
best  and  most  lucrative  trade  for 
them. 

Richman  is  married,  and  has  two 
sons  and  a  daughter.  He  owns  the 
pronertv  wh^'ch  he  occupies. 

But  these  are  only  two  of  the  many 
specific  instances  of  success  on  the 
Linotype  experienced  by  deaf  and 
dumb  people.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
publish  other  stories  lat2r.  The 
Linotype  News. 


"I  refuse  to  subscribe  to  the  doctr.ne 
which  has  gone  so  far  to  delude  the  woi  d, 
th^t  citizenship  is  based  upon  rights,  i 
believe,  and  have  repeatedly  said  that 
citizenship  is  based  upon  obligation." 

W.  G.  Harding. 
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This  is  Monday.  It  is  cold.  It 
snowed  yesterday.  I  can  see  the 
snow  on  the  mountains. 

AHce  Cox. 


Last  Friday  night  Mrs.  Ayers,  Miss 
Lillard,  Maryann  Ayers  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Taylor  ate  dinner  with  Mrs. 
Merrill.  They  had  fried  chicken, 
mashed  potatoes,  gravy,  peas,  toma- 
to-salad, jelly,  chow-chow,  hot  rolls, 
butter,  lemon-pie  and  coffee.  It  was 
a  fine  dinner.    They  had  a  good  time. 

Julia  Raniere. 


I  live  in  Missoula.  I  came  to  school 
in  November.  I  am  twelve  years 
old.  I  can  hear  some.  I  can  talk  a 
little. — Edward  Sparks. 


Yesterday  was  Sunday.  I  had 
bread,  meat,  mashed  potatoes,  gravy, 
peas,  pickles,  ice-cream  and  cake  for 
d.nner. — Ruth  Cox. 


My  sister  came  to  see  me.  She 
brought  some  pencils,  some  candy, 
oranges  and  grapes.  I  ate  some.  I 
gave  some  to  the  boys. 

Raymond  Johnson. 


My  father  and  mother  came  last 
Wednesday.  They  came  in  the  auto. 
They  brought  a  chicken,  some  jelly, 
some  apples,  grapes  and  candy  for 
my  sister  and  me.  We  gave  some 
to  the  girls.  My  sister  is  a  little  girl. 
She  is  in  Miss  Lillard's  class.  Mrs. 
Taylor  is  my  teacher  now.  I  am 
eleven  years  old. — Bertha  Noyd. 


Some  time  ago,  a  great  many 
people  came  from  Butte.  They 
visited  our  class.  We  wrote  on  the 
black-board.  We  talked.  We  gave 
our  foot-ball  yell.  They  clapped  and 
laughed.  One  of  their  ca^'s  upset. 
One  g  rl  was  hurt. — Laura  Manza. 


There  are  four  boys  and  five  girls 
in  our  class  now.  Mona  Frazier 
came  back  to  school  last  Saturday 
night.    We  are  glad  to  see  her. 

Marion  Sloan. 


My  mother  had  an  operation  a  few 
days  ago.  She  had  a  goitre.  I  am 
happy  because  she  is  well  now.  She 
will  send  something  to  me  for  my 
birthday. — Thelma  Penman. 


We  have  some  new  charts.  They 
are  very  pretty.  We  cut  the  pictures. 
Our  teacher  pasted  them  on  the 
charts.  Delos  Vandecar  made  the 
chart-frames.  My  teacher  gave  Delos 
some  apples. — Emil  Bennett. 


Yesterday  was  Sunday.  We  went 
to  Sunday  School,  in  the  morning. 
We  went  to  chapel,  at  two  thirty. 
Mr.  Taylor  talked  to  us.  Then  we 
went  to  walk.  We  saw  the  new 
school-house  in  Boulder. 

Dorothy  Young. 


Last  Friday  we  walked  with  our 
teacher.  She  bought  some  candy 
We  ate  it.  We  went  to  Mrs.  Low's 
house.    She  gave  us  cookies. 

Edward  Olson. 


November  4  was  Election  Day. 
The  people  voted  for  the  Presiden- 
tial electors  and  the  governor.  Mr. 
Errickson  won  for  Governor  and  M^*. 
Coolidge  for  President.  That  night 
some  of  the  people  danced  all  night 
in  the  Legion  Hall.  They  ate  a  mid- 
night lunch  at  the  hotel.  The  ticket 
to  the  dance  cost  $1.00. 

A  week  ago  Sunday  I  received  a 
letter  from  my  sister. 

On  October  31,  John  Nagel  came 
to  school  from  home. — Ole  Olbu. 


OUR  HALLOWE'EN  PARTY 

We  went  to  the  the  gym  for  a  Hal- 
lowe'en party  last  Friday  night.  We 
dressed  in  costumes.  I  dressed  as  a 
thief. 

Misses  Buhrer,  Wood,  Haug,  Ross, 
Andrews  and  Mr.  Johnson  masked. 
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They  went  as  the  Johnson  family. 
Miss  Buhrer  was  the  oldest  boy. 
They  were  very  funny.  We  had  to 
laugh  at  them. 

We  ate  cookies  and  apples  and 
drank  cider.  The  cookies  were 
shaped  like  pumpkins  and  owls. 
Faces  were  made  on  them  with 
raisins.  I  helped  to  serve  the  re- 
freshments. 

Harry,  Jed,  Kathrine  and  Mary 
won  prizes.    I  did  not  win  a  prize. 

We  danced.    I  danced    with  the 
girls.    We  had  a  very  good  time. 
Everett  Gillman,  Third  Grade. 


Last  Friday  Gertie's  mother  came 
to  see  her.  Gertie  was  surprised 
because  she.  did  not  know  that  her 
mother  was  coming.  She  was  certain- 
ly glad  to  see  her. — Adela  Chinadle. 

On  the  afternoon  of  October  the  18, 
the  Camp  Fire  Girls  went  to  Hot 
Springs  with  Misses  Miller  and  St^n- 
son  and  they  went  swimming  in  the 
pool  there.  Miss  Stinson  and  eleven 
of  the  girls  walked  out,  but  rode 
home  in  the  bus.  Miss  MJler  and 
four  of  the  girls  rode  to  Hot  Springs 
in  the  bus,  but  walked  home. 

On  the  afternoon  of  October  the 
17,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arva  Girard  cam3 
to  visit  all  the  deaf  girls  and  boys. 
Then  they  went  to  Butte  that  night. 
They  said  that  they  missed  us  and 
we  said  we  missed  them  too. 

Fern  Young. 


On  Friday,  October  24,  pur  class 
mate,  Ole  Olbu  came  here  from  Mis- 
soula. He  came  back  to  school  late 
because  Missoula  was  quarantined 
because  some  of  the  people  had  In- 
fantile Paralyis  there. 

On  Sunday  n"ght,  October  26,  we 
went  to  the  movies  in  the  charDel. 
The  name  of  the  picture  was  "The 
Love  Brand."    It  was  a  good  show. 

On  October  25,  we  had  tests  in  H's- 
tory  and  Language. — Frank  Amann. 


The  seventh  and  fifth  grade  boys 
went  to  the  theatre  to  see  the  show. 
The  name  of  it  was  "The  Face  in  the 
Fog." 

Tuesday,  November  eleventh,  was 
Armstice  Day.    We  are  having  cold 


weather  now.    Snow  has  covered  the 
ground. 

Ethel  Kilburn  came  here  to  take 
Miss  Andrew's  place  because  she  was 
very  sick.    She  is  all  right  now.    I  t 
think  she  came  from  Basin.    I  think 
I  know  her  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Montana  Parr. 


A  HALLOWE'EN  PARTY 

We  had  a  Hallowe'en  p'arty  on  the 
last  of  October.  We,  pupils  dressed 
in  different  costumes.  We  went  to 
the  gymnasium  at  seven  o'clock.  We 
marched  about  half  an  hour.  Some 
of  the  boys  and  girls  got  some  prizes. 
After  these  were  given  out,  we  took 
our  seats  and  then  we  started  to  eat 
our  refreshments.  Those  refresh- 
ments consisted  of  cookies,  apples 
and  cider.  Presently,  we  started  to^ 
dance.  We  danced  till  10:30.  We 
had  heaps  of  fun  there.  Bessie  Mc- 
Pherson  and  I  were  clowns.  Mr. 
Johnson  who  is  the  boss  of  the  new 
dwelling  for  President  Menzemer 
dressed  as  a  woman  and  Miss  An- 
drews was  a  baby.  Most  of  the. 
people  laughed  heartily  at  them. 
We  went  to  bed  at  eleven  o'clock.  In 
the  morning  on  Saturday,  some  of  us 
were  tired.  We  had  a  better  party 
than  we  had  last  year. 

Helen  Johnson. 


THE    HALLOWE'EN  PARTY 

TheHallowe'en  party  is  over.    It  ' 
was  celebrated  in  honor  of    all    the  " 
saints.    The  boys  decorated  the  gym- 
nasium v/ith  ghosts,  witches,  cats, 
pumpkin  papers  on  the  windows  and 
walls.  ; 

The  pupils  wore  different  odd  cos- 
tumes for  Hallowe'en  and  went  up  to 
the  gymnasium.  Mr.  Kemp  and  Miss 
Gooch  led  the  march  around  the 
gymnasium  while  the  judges  decided 
which  acted  best  and  had  the  best 
costumes.  I  was  dressed  as  an  old 
fashioned  girl.  I  rented  the  yellow 
hair  wig  and  the  mask  w^'th  red  lips 
and  cheeks.  The  hair  wig  which  I 
used,  I  braided  in  two  plaits,  and  tied 
them  with  a  pink  ribbon.  I  also 
borrowed  the  Scotch  skirt  and  Uin 
linen  coat  from  Mrs.  Harris.  She 

(Continued  on  Pagre  14.). 
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The  state  accountant  made  a  long 
deferred  visit  to  our  school  th  s 
month,  in  the  interests  of  the  leg  s- 
lative  budget,  which  goes  to  print  in 
December. — G.  R. 


Some  of  our  most  troublesome 
youngsters  are  those  who  very  sel- 
dom or  never  receive  letters  from 
home.  Please  write  to  your  boy  or 
girl  at  least  once  a  month.  Itis  only 
fair.— G.  R. 


Our  doctors  have  already  operated 
on  fifteen  of  the  youngsters,  and  with 
the  new  children  coming  in,  we  rather 
expect  the  doctors  to  be  busy  for 
some  time. — G.  R. 


We  like  the  cover  of  the  November 
Volta.— G.  R. 


The  Arkansas  Ontic  has  adopted 
the  prevailing  fashion  in  school 
papers  and  appears  in  magazine 
form.  We  think  the  change  a  great 
improvement,  and  certainly  it  is 
more  convenient  for  the  reader. — T. 


The  Kansas  Star  well    says  that 
'    every  parent  should  take  the  little 
school  paper,  and  continues,  "You 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  it.  You 
ought  to  know  what  is  going  on  at 


the  school."  What  is  true  in  Kan- 
sas is  equally  true  in  Montana.  Every 
parent  should  subscribe  for  the 
ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  LEADER.  It 
will  bring  to  the  parent  all  the  news 
of  the  school  and  enable  him  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  work  and  progress 
of  his  child.  It  is  even  better  than 
an  additional  letter  from  the  child. 
If  you  want  all  the  news  from  the 
school  your  child  attends,  send  fifty 
cents  to  President  H.  J.  Menzemer, 
and  secure  the  monthly  visits  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  LEADER  for  a 
whole  year. — T. 


The  pupils  of  the  Maryland  school 
were  fortunate  in  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  and  hear  Hon.  John  W. 
Davis  while  he  was  campaign inj.'-  as 
a  candidate  for  President,  and  some 
of  them  had  the  privilege  of  shading 
hands  with  him.  In  some  previous 
years  we  have  had  the  privilege  of 
see'ng  and  hearing  both  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  and  those  who 
had  been  elected  to  that  high  office, 
but  this  year,  none  of  either  came 
our  way,  though  Montana  furnished 
a  candidate  for  Vice  President.  We 
hope  for  better  luck  next  time. — T. 


The  problem  of  securing  the  at- 
tendance at  school  of  all  the  children 
entitled  to  its  benefits  is  a  difficult 
one.  Not  yet  have  we  solved  it,  for 
every  year  we  admit  new  pupils,  al- 
most or  quite  grown,  who  have  never 
been  in  school  a  day  in  their  lives. 
One  of  the  most  heart-rending  sights 
is  to  see  a  grown  young  man  or 
woman,  well  developed  physically, 
working  in  class  with  little  tots  of 
six  or  seven  and  often  being  sur- 
passed in  skill  by  them.  How  to 
reach  these  children  and  secure  their 
attendance  at  the  proper  time  is  a 
question.  Often  the  parents  claim 
that  they  had  never  heard  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  school.  In  a  state  of 
the  magnificent  distances  of  Mon- 
tana, such  lack  of  knowledge  can  be 
understood  in  part;  but  how  can  we 
overcome  it?  These  children  ?\re  not 
reported  by  the  local  school  officials 
to  the  educational  department.  No 
one  seems  to  know  of  their  existence, 
or  has  any  means  of  finding  out  and 
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locating  them.  We  believe  that  it 
should  be  made  the  duty  of  every 
physician  to  report  to  the  county 
superintendent  every  child  he  dis- 
covers between  the  ages  of  six  and 
eighteen,  who  by  reason  of  a  total  or 
partial  lack  of  hearing  or  vision  is 
unable  to  obtain  an  education  in  the 
public  schools.  In  this  way,  the 
school  could  get  in  touch  with  many 
of  the  parents  and  the  latter  learn  at 
first  hand  of  the  existence  most 
good.  Even  this  in  addition  to  pre- 
sent means  would  not  locate  all,  but 
would  probably  accomplish  much.~T. 


For  the  benefit  of  the  parents  of 
the  new  pupils,  will  say  that  the 
teachers  of  the  primary  classes  write 
postal  cards  or  letters  every  week, 
while  the  pupils  of  the  older  classes 
write  letters  once  a  month.  The 
school  furnishes  stationery  for  these 
monthly  letters  and  report  cards  are 
inclosed.  Older  pupils  may  write  as 
many  other  letters  as  they  please. 
Often,  however,  the  pupil  does  not 
wish  to  write  even  the  monthly 
letter,  because  he  has  not  heard  from 
home  since  he  last  wrote.  We  wish 
all  parents  could  realize  that  the 
child  is  just  as  anxious  to  hear  from 
the  parent  as  the  parent  is  to  hear 
from  the  child.  The  fact  that  the 
child  may  not  be  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  school  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  letter  without  help,  does 
not  make  the  desire  to  receive  a  letter 
from  home  any  less  keen.  The 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  home  is  an 
occasion  of  joy  to  every  child.  We 
trust  that  every  parent  will  write 
often  to  his  child,  and  in  no  case,  not 
less  often  than  once  a  month. — T. 


The  writer  has  recently  received 
copies  of  several  issues  of  the  Dupl- 
)in  Record,  edited  and  published  at 
Warsaw,  N.  C.  by  our  former  co- 
Iflbo^-er  in  the  Te^as  school,  Mr.  Owen 
G.  Carrell.  In  the  copies  received 
he  is  strongly  advocating  a  bond  is- 
sue of  eight  and  a  half  millions  for 
state  owned  terminals  at  Charleston 
and  Norfolk,  so  as  to  increase  water 
transporation,  and  reduce  freight 
rates.  The  paper  is  well  edited  and 
attractively  printed.    Mr.  Carrell  is 


evidently  making  good  in  his  news- 
paper venture,  and  demonstrating, 
as  other  deaf  men  have  done  before, 
that  a  deaf  man  can  successfully 
manage  a  newspaper  for  hearing 
people. — T.    .  .       .         ,  . 


Mr.  G.  M.  Teegarden,  who  retired 
from  teaching  after  forty  eight  years 
of  service  in  the  Western  Pennsy- 
lvania school,  will  confnue  in  touch 
with  school  work  as  assistant  editor 
of  the  Western  Pennsylvanian, 
though  he  has  to  do  it  without  pay, 
because  he  is  receiving  a  pension. 

T. 


Miss  Etta  Miller,  a  former  teacher 
m  our  school,  but  later  of  the  Mich- 
igan school  at  Flint,  is  now  enrolled 
among  the  teachers  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  school. — T.  ' 


Who  would  imagine  that  a  one 
dollar  bill  will  last  only  from  eight  to 
ten  months?  Yet  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Mellon  has  been  recently 
quoted  as  stating  that.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  the  demand  for  these  bills 
of  small  denominations  is  very  great 
and  amounts  to  forty  eight  millon 
dollars  a  month.  It  is  sa'd  that  it 
costs  one  cent  and  seven  m'lls  to  fur- 
nish each  of  those  bills  to  the  public. 
At  the  present  time,  the  bills  last  only 
about  eight  months  because  the  de- 
mand is  so  great  that  the  bills  can- 
not be  properly  "seasoned."  If 
properly  "seasoned"  they  would  last 
ten  months  and  the  difference  in  ex- 
pense to  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  about  one  millon  six  hun- 
dred sixty  six  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  If  silver  dollars  were  used  to 
replace  all  paper  dollars,  there  would 
be  almost  no  renlacement  expense, 
thereafter  as  the  life  of  a  silver  dollar 
has  almost  no  limit,  and  the  govern- 
ment would  save  on  th'-s  one  item  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  millon  dollars  a 
year,  at  the  present  rate  of  print- 
ing paner  dollars.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  thirtv  m'llion  dollars 
less  silver  in  circulation  than  in  1'319 
when  congree  authorized  the  Trea- 
sury department  to  melt  the  silver 
dollars  and  sell  them  to  England  as 
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bullion.  This  silver  has  been  re- 
placed in  the  Treasury  by  the  pur- 
chase of  silver  under  the  Pitman  Act. 
The  Treasury  has  the  silver  dollars 
but  the  public  prefers  the  paper  bills. 
It  would  seem  that  this  preference 
for  the  paper  dollar  is  a  little  extra- 
vagant, and  the  people  should  be 
willing  to  assume  the  "burden"  of 
carrying  silver  in  amounts  up  to  five 
dollars  at  least.  We  see  very  few  of 
the  paper  dollars  out  here,  and  will 
take  our  small  change  in  "cart- 
wheels," thank  you. — T. 


UNIVERSITY  FOR  DEAF 

Only  School  of  Its  Kind  in  World 
at  Washington 

Washington : — The  Columbia  In- 
stitution of  the  Deaf,  more  common- 
ly known  as  Gallaudet  college,  of  this 
city,  s  aescribed  by  its  officials  as 
the  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  which  provides  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  deaf  and  the  only  insti- 
tution m  which  a  deaf  child,  with  no 
formal  education  whatever,  may 
enter  and  in  the  course  of  years  be 
graduated  with  a  well  rounded  educa- 
Lion  and  a  collegiate  degree. 

The  school  was  founded  by  Amos 
Kendall,  a  distinguished  statesman 
of  his  time,  who  in  1856  donated  a 
house  and  three  acres  of  land  from 
his  estate  in  northeast  Washington, 
and  employed  Edward  Miner  Gallau- 
det of  Hartford,  Conn.,  as  principal. 
A  year  later  an  act  of  incorporation 
of  the  school  was  obtained  from  con- 
gress through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Kendall  and  his  friends,  and  from  the 
beginning  it  was  provided  that  the 
government  ^ive  financial  assistance 
to  the  school. 

President  Lincoln  on  April  8,  1864, 
signed  an  act  giving  the  school  the 
power  to  grant  collegiate  degrees. 
Since  then  some  1,400  students  have 
been  enrolled,  and  more  than  400 
have  received  bachelors'  degrees. 
The  college  department  first  was 
open  only  to  young  men,  but  since 
1887  young  women  also  have  been 
admitted.  The  course  is  fixed  at 
five  years,  the  first  a  preparatory 
year  required  to  finish  the  prepara- 
tion of  students  entering  from  the 
schools  for  the  deaf  throughout  the 


country.  Admission  to  the  college 
is  by  examination  and  as  a  rule  some 
30  states  are  annually  represented  in 
the  student  body. 

The  young  men  maintain  baseball, 
football  and  basketball  teams,  using 
figures  in  athletics  throughout  the 
hand  signals,  and  are  conspicuous 
middle  Atlantic  section.  The  college  J  i 
also  has  wrestling,  tennis  and  track 
aggregations. 

Many  of  Gallaudet's  graduates  have 
become  teachers  of  the  deaf  through- 
out  the  country,  some  even  establish- 
ing schools  in  the  southern  and  west- 
ern states. 


THE  HABIT  OF  FAULT-FINDING 

A  wise  heathen  once  said:  "Every 
man  carries  two  wallets,  one  before 
and  the  other  behind.  Into  the  one 
before  he  puts  the  faults  of  others; 
into  the  one  behind  he  puts  his  own 
faults.  By  this  means  he  never  sees 
his  failings  while  he  has  those  of 
others  always  before  him. 

As  the  years  go  by  this  illustration;  ;  - 
impresses  itself  upon  us  most  keenly. 
It  is  so  easy  to  see  the  faults  of 
others,  to  pick  flaws  in  character 
and  complain  of  the  actions  of  others. 
It  is  the  rule  far  more  often  than  the  : 
exception  that  the  fault  finder  is 
is  himself  full  of  faults,  weak  in 
character  and  altogether  to  blame. 
Look  out  for  the  man  or  woman  who 
rings  the  bone,  they  are  sure  to  carry 
one  away  and  it  may  not  be  your 
bone,  but  one  made  out  of  the  veiry 
same  material  which  they  themselves 
brought.  The  only  safe  course  to 
pursue  is  to  avoid  people — "Pass 
over,  away,  pass  on  the  other  side." 

Selected. 


"It  is  well  enough  to  preach  Amerioani'sTn, 
and  we  ought.  It  is  more  important  to 
practice  it,  and  we  must.  We  need  practi- 
cal Americanism  in  business  as  well  as  pro- 
claimed Americanism  in  politics." 

W.  G.  Harding. 


To  please  everybody  is  impossible,  but 
you  can  be  pleasant  to  everybody. — SfA. 
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(Continued  from  page  7.) 

made  them  for  herself  forty-eight 
years  ago  and  still  keeps  them  at 
home.  I  never  expected  to  get  any 
prize  for  the  best  costume.  The  best 
costumes  are  as  follows:  Harry 
Schoenberg  was  a  flapper  girl.  He 
got  a  tie.  Katherine  Noyd  was  a 
flower  girl.  She  got  a  Baby  Peggy 
silver  bag.  Jed  Moe  wore  a  wh  te 
suit  with  yellow  crepe.  He  got  cuff- 
buttons.  Pat  was  masked  as  a  devil 
and  got  a  knife.  I  got  a  beautiful 
bobbette-comb  and  barrette. 

Miss  Andrews,  assistant  secretary 
was  dressed  as  a  big  baby.  She 
wore  a  long  white  apron  and  wh"te 
cap  and  had  a  large  bottle  of  milk. 
She  sat  down  in  the  wagon.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  the  inspector  in  charge  of 
building  the  house  for  P^^-es-dent 
Menzemer.  He  was  dT-essed 
mother.  He  had  a  checked  apron 
and  an  old  straw  hat  with  flowers  on 
it.  He  tied  it  with  a  ribbon  and 
carried  a  basket  of  lunch. 

M'ss  Haug  wore  a  small  blue  hat 
which  had  an  ostrich  feather  in  the 
front  of  it.  She  also  wore  a  short 
checked  skirt  to  her  knees.Miss  Wood 
borrowed  the  trousers  from  her  bro- 
ther, Leylan.  She  had  a  small  straw 
hat  and  a  stick  of  candy.  She  was  a 
school  boy  "Sissy."  Miss  Ross  was 
Charhe  Chaplin  and  Miss  Buhrer  was 
a  man.  We  laughed  hearfly  at 
them.    Thry  had  the  best  costumes. 

After  having  marched,  we  had  re- 
freshments which  consisted  of  cook- 
ies, cider  and  apples.  After  th's, 
some  of  the  pupils  t'ed  apples  on  a 
string  to  bite.  Some  of  th'-m  could 
not  bite  them  at  all.  Afterwards. 
Mr.  Menzemer  gave  the  things  to  the 
pupils  who  g'^t  the  prizes  for  the  best 
costumes.  We  started  to  dance. 
We  danced  the  circle  two-step  and 
then  danced  with  partners.  The 
teachers  played  waltzes,  fox-trots, 
one-steps,  two-steps  and  three-steps 
on  the  piano.  We  had  th^  best 
party  of  this  vear.— Mary  Bubnash. 


THE  PICNIC 

On  Octob^^r  21,  several  big  boys 
went  to  the  office.  They  asked  the 
President,Mr.  Menzemer  for  a  picnic. 
He  told  them  it  would  be  all  right  if 
we  had  fine  weather. 


The  next  day  we  had  nice  weather. 
At  breakfast  Mrs.  Ross,  the  matron, 
told  us  that  we  would  have  a  holiday. 
We  were  as  happy  as  birds.  After 
breakfast  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  helped 
to    make     sandwiches.  Everything 
being  ready,  we  started  at  ten  o'clock. 
The  little  children  rode  in  the  army 
truck.    The  big  girls  and  teachers 
were  in  the  cars.    The    big  boys 
walked  with  Mr.  Kemp.    We  stopped 
at  the  same  good  place  where  we  had 
the  picnic  two  years  ago.    We  walk- 
ed a  little  farther  and  found  a  spring. 
We  played  games  and  walked  around 
through  the  woods.    At  noon  we  had 
a  lunch  which  consisted  of  sandwich- 
es,   weiners,    dill    pickles,  coffee 
several  kinds  of  cookies  and  apples. 
All  the  teachers  took  their  classes. 
Then  we  sat  down  on  the  ground  and 
ate  our  lunch.    After  lunch  one  of 
the  teachers  told  us  that  we  should 
have  a  new  game.    She  chose  the 
fifth,  seventh  and  n'nth  crrades.  The 
game  is  called  "Sheep  Trail."  The 
other  teachers  took  their  classes  for 
a  walk.    We,  the  girls  began  to  climb 
the  hill  and  hid  in  the    b^'g  rocks. 
One  teacher  went  to  the  place  where 
the  boys  were.    She  told  them  that 
it  was  fme  to  look  for  the  girls.  She 
also  told  them  that  we,  the  girls  had 
tied  the  little  branches  of  the  trees 
along  the  trail  to  our  hiding  place. 
Also  she  showed  them  a  map  of  the 
trail.    Then  the  boys  began  to  follow 
the  tied  branches  of  trees  along  the 
trail.    Frank  Amann    and  Walter 
Herbold  first  found  the  girls  who  hM 
between  the  rocks.    Then  we,  the 
girls,  stayed  where  we  were.  The 
boys  went  to  hide.    They  also  tied 
the  branches  of  trees    along  the^'r 
trail.    One  teacher  went  \w  to  us 
after  the  boys  were  hid.    We  began 
to  look  for  the  t^'ed  branches  of  the 
trees  and  tried  to  follow  the  trail. 
But  some  of  the  girls  did  not  follow 
the  "t'ed"  branches  of  tree  along  the 
trail,  because  they  could    not  find 
them.    But  one  girl  caught  sight  of 
the  head  teacher,  Mr.  Taylor,  stand- 
ing on  the  rock  as  he  h'stened  to  the 
noise.    He  was  too  late  to  hide  him- 
self.   One  teacher  told  us  that  we 
did  not  work  well.    One  teacher  told 
Helen  Johnson  and  me  to  stay  with 
the  boys  because  there    were  not 
enough  boys.    Then  the  girls  began 
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to  look  for  a  place  where  they  could 
hide.  One  teacher  came  back  to  us 
and  told  us  that  it  was  time  to  start 
to  look  for  the  girls.  At  first  we 
could  not  find  the  tied  branches  of 
trees.  At  last  we  found  them.  Then 
we  followed  them  rapidly.  We  found 
the  girls  in  the  rocKS.  One  teacher 
took  a  picture  of  us  on  the  big  rocks. 
It  was  the  boys  turn  to  hide  again. 
We  tied  sage  and  trees  too.  We 
stopped  near  the  camping  ground. 
We  sat  down  on  the  ground  behind 
the  rock.  We  waited  a  long  time. 
Ac  last  the  girls  found  us.  We  had 
a  fine  time. 

At  four  o'clock  we  came  to  the 
camp.  All  the  teachers  and  classes 
camp  to  the  camp  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  Altop  told  us  that  it  was  time  to 
go  home.  The  little  children  were 
put  in  the  army  truck  again.  Frank 
Amann,  Helen  Johnson  and  I  rode  on 
the  end  gate  of  the  truck.  The  rest 
were  in  the  cars.  Before  we  arrived 
home,  Helen  and  I  fell  down  on  the 
ground  trom  the  truck.  The  chain 
was  broken,  it  caused  us  to  fall 
down.  We  did  not  get  much  hurt. 
We  were  all  right.  We  had  supper, 
■^'^^e  had  no  study  hour  that  night. 
The  next  day  we  went  to  school.  We 
luo.  ea  uKe  old  people  as  we  were 
stiff. — Bessie  McPherson. 


LOCALS  FROM  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 
May  Yaeger,  Reporter 

Laura  Manza  is  cute  since  her  hair 
was  cut. 

Alice  and  Ruth  Cox  love  to  play 
with  the  little  girls. 

Julia  Ranieri  is  getting  to  be  quite 
a  lady  now.    She  wears  long  dresses. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  Evelyn 
Krumm's  life  that  she  got  100  in 
Civics. 

Thelma  Penman's  birthday  was  on 
November  14.  She  got  a  package 
from  home. 

Ethel  Christie  returned  to  school 
last  October.  She  is  fatter  this  year 
than  last  year. 

Ida  B'avaschi  was  glad  to  get  a  Hal- 
lowe'en card  from  her  former  teach- 
er. Miss  Carver. 

It  is  hard  for  May  Yaeger  to  get 
the  news  from  the  girls  and  write 
for  the  LEADER. 


Edna  Kupfer  and  Mildred  Christ- 
enson  are  always  together.  Guess 
they  are  chums  now. 

Marion  Sloan  and  Nettie  Farthing 
have  been  moved  from  the  little  girls' 
bed  room  to  the  big  girls'. 

Minnie  Gummow  has  just  come 
from  the  hospital,  where  she  was 
laid  up  with  a  sprained  ankle. 

Bertha  and  Katherine  Noyd  were 
surprised  to  see  their  parents  who 
came  over  about  two  weeks  ago. 

Minnie  Gummow  got  a  letter  from 
her  friend  saying  that  she  would 
come  over  to  see  her  some  Sunday. 

Mary  Bubnash  and  Katherine  Noyd 
each  got  a  prize  because  they  wore 
the  best  costumes  for  Hallowe'en. 

Gertie  Smidt  gained  twelve  pounds 
in  a  month.  Wonder  if  she  will  be 
a  fat  lady  when  she  has  finished  her 
school. 

Gertie  Smidt  received  two  pack- 
ages which  contained  something  to 
eat.  Those  were  for  her  birthday 
Nov.  2. 

Those  girls  who  received  the  pack- 
ages for  Hallowe'en  are  Velma  Goldi- 
zen,  Marion  Sloan,  Fern  and  Dorothy 
Young. 

May  Yaeger  should  be  proud  be- 
cause has  a  new  baby  niece  and  an- 
other new  nephew  who  were  born  in 
October. 

There  are  two  other  new  girls 
whose  names  are  Hildegrade  Wudell 
and  Myrtle  Dyrdahl.  They  seem  to 
be  cute  girls. 

Helen  Johnson  is  as  proud  as  a  pea- 
cock because  her  dear  parents  sent 
a  new  wrist-watch  to  her  for  her 
birthday  which  was  October  6. 

Helen  and  Adela  Chinadle  received 
a  letter  from  their  mother  recently 
saying  she,  their  one  sister,  one 
brother  and  uncle  planned  to  go  east. 

Myrtle  Molyneaux  is  disappointed 
because  she  has  never  gotten  any 
letter  from  home.  Guess  she  keeps 
her  patience  until  school  closes  again. 

Montana  Parr's  mother  gave  her  a 
big  suiprise  when  she  came  over  to 
see  her  on  October  24.  She  brought 
her  a  new  winter  coat  and  a  box  of 
chocolates  which  she  liked. 

We  were  very  much  urprised  to 
hear  that  Margaret  Martm  was  mar- 
ried. She  and  her  huband  had  a 
short  wedding  trip  to  Helena,  Boulder 
and  Butte  and  then  they    went  to 
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make  their  home  in  Deer  Lodge. 

Bessie  McPherson  received  a  letter 
from  home  saying  her  sister,  Dorothy 
who  is  six  years  old,  goes  to  school  in 
California  and  her  other  sister,  Isa- 
belle  who  is  4  years  old,  is  lonesome 
for  Dorothy,  but  she  can  do  many 
things  to  help  her  mother. 

LOCi^T  g  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
Walter  Herbold,  Reporter 

Adolph  Renner  has  a  new  suit  and 
he  is  proud  of  it. 

Delbert  Peterson  and  Richard  Wil- 
kinson are  chums. 

Lorane  Baker  receives  a  letter 
every  week  from  home. 

Arthur  Thomas  received  a  letter 
from  Lorane  Baker's  mother. 

Chester  Patrick  hopes  that  he  will 
be  in  the  fifth  grade  in  January. 

Edward  Olson  got  a  package  from 
his  grandfather  and  grandmother. 

Ole  Olbu  is  here  again  with  us. 
We  are  glad  to  see  him  with  us  aga'n. 

Lyle  Olsen  got  a  package  from  his 
home.    It  contained  some  clothes. 

Henry  Barker  has  joined  the  L't- 
erary  society  and  he  is  proud  of  that. 

Billy  Mayer  got  a  letter  from  his 
parents  and  he  was  glad  to  hear  from 
them. 

Frank  Corrigeaux  is  interested  in 
the  gym.  He  is  fond  of  playing  bas- 
ket ball. 

Emil  Ehret  loves  to  wrestle  with 
other  boys.  I  th'nk  he  will  be  a 
great  man. 

Lewis  Howard  got  a  letter  from 
his  parents  and  he  was  glad  to  hear 
from  them. 

Lloyd  Revelle  is  improving  in  his 
school  lessons.  He  studies  his  les- 
sons every  night. 

Emil  Bennet  is  improving  in  h's 
school  lesocns.  I  hope  he  will  do  his 
best  to  keep  still. 

Everett  G^'lliam  has  been  expect- 
ing his  father  or  mother  to  buy  him.  a 
new  suit  of  clothes. 

Raymond  Johnson's  sister  came  to 
visit  him.  His  sister  will  buy  a  new 
sport  coat  for  him. 

Robert  Moschelle  is  a  new  pupil. 
He  is  happy  and  he  loves  to  play  out- 
of-doors  every  day. 


Roy  Tuggle  bought  a  new  cowboy 
hat  in  Denver,  Colo.  It  seems  to  us 
that  he  will  be  a  cowboy. 

Harry  Schoenberg  received  a  letter 
from  Gallaudet  College.  It  says  that 
everything  is  fine  there. 

Henry  Nickerson  got  two  packages. 
One  of  them  was  from  his  mother 
and  the  other  from  his  aunt. 

William  Yaeger  always  tells  us  a- 
bout  his  home.  We  think  that  he 
will  be  a  farmer  when  he  grows  up. 

Leonard  Mount's  birthday  was  on 
October  28.  He  got  a  package  from 
his  parents.    He  was  proud  of  it. 

Frank  Amann  is  popular  with  the 
people,  because  he  looks  like  Edward 
"Hoot"  G'bson.    We  call  him  that. 

Delos  Vandecar's  brother-in-law 
got  a  big  deer.  Delos  was  proud  of 
it.  Delos  got  many  packages  from 
home. 

Fulton  Herbold  is  in  the  fourth 
grade  and  he  is  interested  in  his  les- 
sons. I  hope  he  will  improve  his 
grades. 

John  Nagel  worked  in  a  sugar 
beet  factory  last  summer.  He  said 
that  his  work  was  easy.  He  is  with 
us  agam. 

Jed  Moe's  mother  came  to  visit 
him.  When  she  came,  Jed  was  glad 
to  see  her.  She  stayed  here  for  a 
few  days. 

Leylan  Wood  goes  to  town  nearly 
every  day.  He  thinks  that  he  has 
m.ore  good  t'mes  than  any  of  the 
other  boys. 

Willis  Holiday  got  a  new  little  car 
from  his  parents.  He  loves  to  play 
with  his  car  when  the  school  is  out 
in  the  afternoon. 

Walter  Herbold  rece^'ved  a  letter 
say;'ng  that  the  snow  had  been  about 
two  feet  deep  at  his  home  but  it  has 
melted  now. 

Joe  Kuzara's  father  and  mother 
came  to  visit  him  last  Saturday. 
Joe  was  glad  to  see  them  agam.  He 
can  drive  a  car  without  any  help. 


"What  humanity  needs  just  now  is  under- 
standing. The  world  needs  sanity  as  it 
seldom  needed  it  before." — W.  G.  Harding. 

"The  great  essentials  are  to  plan  intelli- 
gently and  to  build  honestly." 

W.  G.  Hard'ng. 


Your  orders  always  make  us  happy.  V^e 
appreciate  your  honest  confidence.  We 
wouldn't  disappoint  you  for  anything. — Sel. 
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Deaf  Department 


Amann,  Frank 
Baker,  Edward 
Barker,  Henry 
Barker,  Barbara 
Bennett,  Emil 
Biavaschi,  Ida 
Bubnash,  Mary 
Chinadle,  Adella 
Chinadle,  Helen 
Cox,  Alice 
Cox,  Ruth 
Christie,EtlieI 
Christianson,  M. 
?  hret.  Jimil 
Frazier,  Mona 
Farthing,  Nettie 
Gilliam,  William 
Goldizen,  Velma 
Gummow,  Minnie 
Herbold,  Fulton 
Herbold,  Walter 
Holliday,  Willis 
Howard,  Lewis 
Johnson,  Helen 
Johnson,  Raymond 
Kazara,  Joe 
Krumm,  Evelyn 
Kupfer,  Edna 
Molyneaux,  Myrtle 
Manza,  Laura  E 
Mayer,  Edward  W. 
McPherson,  Bessie 
Moe,  Jed 

Mosclielle,  Robert 


Mount,  Leonard 
Nickerson,  Henry 
Noyd,  Bertha 
Nagel,  John 
Noyd,  Kathryn 
Olbu,  Ole  C. 
Olson,  Edward 
Olsen,  "Lyle 
Parr,  Montana 
Patrick,  Chester 
Penman,  Thelma 
Peterson,  Delbert 
Pouliot,  Lillian 
Laintri,  Jiilia 
Renner,  Adolph 
Raineri,  Julia 
Revelle,  Lloyd 
Schoenberg,  Harry 
Schoenberg,  Maurice 
Sloan,  Marion 
Smidt,  Gertie 
Thomas  Arthur 
Tuggle,  Roy 
Tularski,  Stephia 
Vandecar,  Delos 
Wilkinson,  Margaret 
Wilkinson,  Richard 
Wood,  Leylan 
W  Kiel,  Hildegard 
Yaeger,  Ma,y 
Yaeger,  William 
Young,  Fern 
Young,  Dorothy 


Blind  Department 


Antelope,  John 
Callahan,  Pat 
Cummings,  Everett 
Blmose,  Nels 
Heffern,  Frank 
Spoonemore,  Hilda 
Mikkelson,  Andy 


Lambert,  John 
1  icketts,  Kenneth 
Roberts,  Jacob 
Schoeberg,  Oscar 
Selon,  John 
Shields,  Hugh 
Zunich,  Joe 


A  USEFUL  BOOK  FOR  THE  ADULT  DEAF 

English  Phrases  and  Idioms  revised  and 
enlarged  to  468  pages,  written  by  Dr.  J.  L. 
Smith,  a  deaf  man  and  head  teacher  in  the 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault,  Minnesota 
and  published  by  the  Ohio  School.  It  is  in 
a  sense  a  self  educator  in  language. 

Price  $1.50.    By  mail  post  paid  .$1.60. 

The  book  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  this 
amount. 

Address,     State  School  for  the  Deaf, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


"Call  it  reaction,  if  you  like,  we  need  the 
old  standards  of  honesty,  the  loftly  stand- 
ards of  fidelity.  If  I  could  call  for  but  one 
distinction,  I  would  like  ours  to  be  known 
as  an  honest  people."       — W.  G.  Harding. 


}3lind  departments 

LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
Oscar  Schoberg,  Reporter 


Junior  Lambert  was  very  pleased 
to  receive  a  knife  from  his  father. 

Kenneth  Ricketts  has  learned  all  of 
the  Braille  alphabet.  We  are  very 
proud  of  the  baby  of  the  department. 

Andy  Mikkelson  is  now  living  in 
the  big  deaf  boys'  dormitory,  and 
eats  at  the  table  with  the  deaf  chil- 
dren. 

The  blind  boys  have  organized  an 
orchestra  and  have  fun  pract-C.ng. 
Joe  Zunich  plays  the  piano,  Hugh 
Shields,  the  jazz  whistle  and  ukelele, 
and  Frank  Heffern,  the  cornet. 

John  Antelope  spends  all  his  spare 
time  winding  and  sewing  brooms. 

Pat  Callahan  entered  school  the 
middle  of  October.  He  was  delayed 
because  of  the  paralysis  quarantine 
in  Missoula. 

At  the  Hallowe'en  party  Nels  Elm- 
ose  was  a  black  cat  with  a  big,  long 
tail.  He  won  the  prize  for  the  littie 
blind  boys. 

Joseph  Zunich  and  Jacob  Roberts 
are  taking  tuning.  This  is  new  work 
and  they  like  it  very  much. 

Oscar  Schoberg  went  to  the  Springs 
with  Mr.  Hopper,  a  vocational  man 
whom  he  guides  and  had  a  fine 
swim. 

John  Selon  bet  ten  Hershey's  with 
one  of  the  deaf  boys  on  the  outcome 
of  the  election.  He  won,  but  now  he 
doesn't  know  with  whom  the  bet  was 
made. 

John  Antelope  and  Jacob  Roberts 
are  learning  to  work  the  punching 
bag  very  well  indeed. 


Miss  Naylor:  "I  hear  that  they  are  feed- 
ing elephants  Napthaline  at  the  zoo  in 
Forest  Park." 

Miss  Kroeger:  "What  are  they  doing 
that  for?" 

Miss  Naylor:  "To  keep  moths  out  of 
their  trunks."— E.  J.  Dixon. 


Ester  Spoonemore  was  dressed  to 
represent  a  sunflower  at  the  Hallowe- 
'en party.  The  costume  was  made 
of  crepe  paper  and  was  sent  to  her 
by  her  grandmother. 
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Children  s  S^age 

SBg  5fL!s8  Sadie  jOillard 


THANKSGIVING 

Through  the  soft  gray  air  now  the 

snowflakes  fall, 
Sing  ho,  for  the  glad  Thanksgiving! 
From  the  barren  boughs  comes  the 

jag's  shrill  call. 
Sing  ho,  for  the  glad  Thanksgiving! 
For  Summer  her  wondrous  story  has 

told. 

And  flitted  away  decked  in  robes  of 
gold. 

Cross  frost-gemmed    meadows  and 

reddenmg  wold — 
Sing  ho,  for  the  glad  Thanksgiving! 

Winnowed  grain  in  the  bulging  bins 
is  stored, 

Sing  ho,  for  the  glad  Thanksgiving! 
And  the  garnered  fruit  all  its  wea/ch 

has  poured. 
Sing  ho,  for  the  glad  Thanksgiving! 
Of    all    the    earth-children  most 

favored  we, 
We'll  voice,  then,  our  praises  with 

hearts  care-free — 
'Tis  joy  alone  just  to  live,  just  to  be — 
Sing  ho,  for  the  glad  Thanksgivmg! 

Selected. 


NOVEMBER 

November  is  here. 
It  is  cold. 

The  North  Wind  blows. 
The  ground  is  white  with  snow. 
The  robins  and  blue  birds  are  gone. 
Thanksgiving  comes  in  November. 
It  is  the  last    Thursday    in  the 
month. 

What  day  of  the    month    will  it 

come  this  year? 

What  are  you  thankful  for? 


Who  Painted  the  Window-pane? 

Early  one  November  morning  Joe 
went  to  the  window.  He  raised  tiic 
shade.  He  could  not  see  out  for  the 
Window-pane    was    silvery  white. 


"Somebody  painted  the  window  last 
night.  I  wonder  who  it  was?"  he 
said. 

Joe  could  not  see  the  trees  nor  the 
fields  outside,  but  he  saw  fairer 
things  traced  on  the  window-pane. 
There  were  rocks  and  trees,  casties 
and  knights,  ships  and  flowers,  aijd 
all  kinds  of  queer  things  penciled  on 
the  window-pane. 

Joe  looked  at  all  these  queer  things 
a  long  time,  then  the  sun  came  out 
warm  and  bright  and  one  by  one  the 
pictures  faded  away. 

Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  art- 
ist who  painted  the  pictures  on  the 
w.ndow-pane  that  night? 

It  was  Mr.  J   F  . 


BOBBY'S  FRIENDS 

Bobby  was  a  dear  little  boy. 

He  lived  in  the  Far  West  where 
the  Indians  live.  His  mother  had 
baby  sister.  His  father  had  many 
cows  and  horses.  But  Bobby  had 
no  one  to  play  with. 

One  day  he  went  into  the  woods. 
In  the  woods  he  came  to  an  Indian 
tent.  An  Indian  man  lived  in  the 
tent.  Ihe  man  was  called  Running 
Dog.  He  had  a  little  boy  called  Sly 
Fox.  Sly  Fox  let  Bobby  put  on  his 
new  suit. 

Oh,  how  funny  he  looked! 

Bobby  went  to  play  with  Sly  Fox 
every  day.  One  day  Sly  Fox  said, 
"Come  and  I  will  show  you  my  pony." 

Bobby  got  on  the  pony's  back  and 
he  started  to  run. 

"Oh!  Oh!"  cried  Bobby.  "He  will 
never  stop  running."  The  young 
pony  came  back  to  the  tent  and  Sly 
Fox  laughed  and  laughed. 

One  day  Sly  Fox's  mother  said, 
"Who  will  help  me  plant  some  corn?" 

"I  will,"  said  Bobby. 

"I  will,"  said  Sly  Fox. 

So  they  planted  the  corn  for  the 
mother.  The  next  day  Sly  Fox's 
mother  gave  Bobby  a  cradle  for  his 
Baby  sister. 
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Sly  Fox's  baby  sister  had  one  just 
like  it. 

What  a  funny  cradle  it  was! 
Sly  Fox  called  his  baby  a  pappoose. 
Her  real  name  was    "Little  Red 
Hen." 

What  a  funny  name  for  a  baby! 

Selected. 


HYMN 

We  thank  the  Lord  for  daily  bread, 
We  thank  Him  for  home  and  friends, 
We  thank  Him  for  giving  us  health 

and  strength 
And  for  everything  else  He  sends. 

We  thank  Him    for    sunshine  and 

pleasant  days, 
For  making  the  world  so  fair, 
For  trees  and  flowers,    for  brooks 

birds. 

Blue  skies  and  balmy  air. — Selected. 


DOBBIN 

Mary  was  twelve  years  old.  Dob- 
bin was  her  horse.  She  rode  him 
every  day.  She  loved  Dobin  and 
often  fed  him  apples  and  lumps  of 
sugar. 

One  day  Mary  rode  Dobbin.  He 
stumbled  and  fell  and  Mary  fell  under 
h  m.  Some  men  nearby  came  and 
pulled  Dobbin  up.  Mary  lay  very 
still.  The  men  were  frightened. 
They  thought  she  was  hurt.  They 
picked  her  up  and  carried  her  to  the 
house.  She  was  only  stunned  and 
was  soon  all  right  again. 

Dobbin  was  grieved.  That  night 
he  would  not  eat.  He  would  not  eat 
again  until  Mary  went  out  to  the 
barn  ready  for  another  ride.  Then 
he  ate  a  big  meal.  I  think  he  V'/as 
glad  that  Mary  was  not  hurt. 

Do  you  not  think  he  loved  Mary? 


GUESS  WHAT  I  AM. 

I  am  big  and  fat. 

I  have  pretty  feathers. 

I  have  a  red  comb. 

I  live  in  the  barn-yard. 

I  strut  around. 

I  like  corn. 


I  frigthen  the  children  sometimes. 
I  say  "Gobble,  gobble! 

People  like  me  at  Thanksgiving. 
Can  you  guess  what  I  am? 


HOW  HENRY  EARNED  HIS  BOOK 

Henry  wanted  a  book.  He  asked 
his  father  for  fifty  cents.  His  father 
told  him  to  earn  it.  So  every  day 
Henry  wiped  the  supper  dishes  for 
his  mother.  He  earned  five  cents 
each  time.  Soon  he  had  enough 
money  for  the  book.  He  bought  a 
very  interesting  one.  It  was  about 
Robin  Hood.  Sometimes  Henry  read 
aloud  for  his  httle  brother  and 
sister. — Ex. 


HE  EARNED  FIVE  CENTS 

There  was  a  bad  little  boy  in  a 
school  near  here.  His  name  was 
John.  He  disobeyed  his  teacher. 
His  teacher  wrote  a  note  to  the 
principal.  She  said,  "Please  whip 
this  boy.''  She  gave  the  note  to  John. 
She  told  him  to  take  it  to  the  office. 
She  did  not  think  that  he  would  read 
the  note.  John  took  the  note.  When 
he  was  in  the  hall,  he  read  the  note. 
He  saw  another  boy  named  George 
in  the  hall.  He  called  George  and 
offered  to  give  him  five  cents  to  take 
the  note  to  the  office.  George  was 
glad  to  earn  some  money.  He  went 
to  the  office  and  gave  the  note  to  the 
principal.  The  principal  read  it,  then 
he  seized  George  and  whipped  him. 
George  was  surprised  and  angry. 
He  asked  the  principal  why  he  whip- 
ped him.  The  principal  showed  him 
the  note.  Then  George  knew  that 
John  had  deceived  him.  He  told  the 
principal  about  it.  The  principal  sent 
for  John  and  whipped  him  very  hard. 

Selected. 


IDontiind  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Boulder,  montana 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


Ex-Offico: — 

Gov.  Joseph  M  Dixon,  President 

Hon.  L.  A.  Foot,  Attorney-General 

Hon.  May  Trumper,    Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Secretary 


Appointed: — 

J.  H.  T.  Ryman,  Missoula 

Sidney  Sanner,  Butte 

Charles  H.  Foot,  Kalispell 

Emmett  Brown,  Bozeman 

James  W.  Freeman,  Great  Falls 

John  Dietrich,  Helena 

Frank  Bliel,  Dillon 

Robert  C.  Line,  Columbus 

Miss  Mina  Petrashek,  Clerk  of  the  Board, 

Helena 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  President 
J.  E.  Shattuck,  Boulder 

Lees  Taylor,  Boulder 


TEACHERS  AND  OFFICERS 


H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  President 

Miss  Gertrude  Rathbun,    Secretary  to  the 

President 

Miss  La  Vaune  Andrews,  Stenographer 


Teachers  for  the  Deaf 

Literary:  — 

W.  E.  Taylor,  M.  A.,    Head  Teacher 

Miss  Sadie  Lillard,    Teacher 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant,    Teacher 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Taylor,    Teacher 

Miss  Hilda  Miller,    Teacher 

Mrs.  Edith  Study   Teacher 

Miss  Lucy  Buhrer,    Teacher 

Miss  Fleecy  Gooch   Teacher 

Miss  Mary  Logan,    Teacher 


Librarian: — 

W.  E.  Taylor,  M.  A. 


Physical  Culture: — 

E.  v.  Kemp,    Director 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant,    Instructor 


Teachers  for  the  Blind 
Literary:  

Miss  Helen  Wood,    Head  Teacher 

Miss  Belle  C.  Harrison,    Teacher 


Music:  — 

Miss  Evelyn  Ross,    Director 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 

Mrs.  Nelly  C.  Ross,    Matron 

C.  E.  Altop,    Boys'  Supervisor 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Altop,  ....  Little  Boys'  Supervisor 

Mrs.  Bessie  Brown,    Girls'  Supervisor 

Mrs.  Mellie  Lyon,    Housemother 


MEDICAL  STAFF 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  President 

Miss  Emma  Haug,  R.  N.,    Nurs« 

L  A.  Leighton,  M.  D.,    Physician 

J.  A.  Donovan,  M.  D.,           Oculist  &  Aurist 

Dr.  J.  H.  Owen,    Dentil^ 


INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 

E.  V.  Kemp,    Teacher  of  Printing 

P.  J.  Low,    Teacher  of  Carpentry 

Miss  Kathl  een  Stinson,    Teacher  of 

Art  and  Domestic  Science 

Mrs.  Bessie  Brown,           Teacher  of  Sewing 

John  Sullivan   Piano  Tuning,  Broom, 

Basket  and  Hammock  Making 
Broom  Making 

J.  P.  Finerty,    Nigh*  Watch 

M.  P.  TenEyck,    Repairman 

Robert  Somers,    Assistant  Repairman 

V.  J.  McKinnon,    Chief  Engineer 

M.  C.  Scott,   Second  Engineer 

Edwin  Ivey,    Third  Engineer 

AVill  Merrill   Yardman 

H.  G.  Hubbard,    Ranch  Foi-eman 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Hubbard,    Ranch  Matron 

Wm.  Pentz,    Dairyman 

Geo.  Chidlow,    Colony  Boys'  Supv. 

Delbert  Pentz   Ranch  Hand 

C.  Altop,  Mrs.  John  Hagen,  Mary  Skubets, 
Lena  Miller,  Etta  VanWagrnen  and  Lola 
Smith,    Laundry 


